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Foreword 



The Association of American Universlttes since Hs founding in t96o 
has consisted of universities with a major interest in graduate educa- 
tion and academic research. In the ^ years following the close of 
World War II higher education including gradljate study and research 
underwent unpairatleied growth and prosperity. The most receht jive 
years, however have beeq witness to a dramatic shiH from a growth, 
to a no growth situattort. Sucl^ periods of significant change offer a 
timely ppftortunity to take stock of the present and to plan for the 
future/ * * 

jn this spirit of setf-appralsat the presidents of the AAU-institutions 
posed a series of issues to their graduate deans who responded with 
this very thoughtful report In receiving the report the AAU presidents 
unanimously ^^opted the following resolution; 

We, }h<» proftidfif^ts In tite As^ialion of Amerjoui Unhwrsltief^ axpress cur 
appriciation to ttw Associitlott ot 6r«duata Schools for.tha report on the / 
^ Research Doctofato *n tHa un£M Statts.'^ We consifltr a excellent re* 
sponae to our request for 44vtC9 on preia^ng Issues in graduate adocatton 
VSnd urge its ptompi ptiblication. We commemJ u as a ifocument to be care^ 
' fully coftsfderecf by iti initituttoru offertng grfdutte decrees as an informed 
and fietp(ut gutda Jn future educational planning. Similarly, we recofnmend 
Its careful review by fouAdaUoPS. trtdustries. governmentat bodies and all 
others concemeo wttli graduate education. 

John W; Oswald i ^ 

President AssociBtfon of American 
Universitle$ * • . \ , . • 

PrBsidenl Pennsylvania^ State 
Ur^iv'^rsity * 

X January 1976 * 
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" Preface 



Th^s repo^ grows out of a request by the presidents of the member 
institutions of the Association of American UntV8rsttie$ (AAU) for ad* 
' vice from ^Ir graduate deans on ten pte^tng (ssues in gradi^ate 
education* Ttie report thus represents a consensus of the graduate 
deans of filty major unlversifte^, universities that procfuce the*mafority 
of PhtD.'s In^the United States and perform over twthirds of the 
federatty supported research conducted^at American universities. The 
report is directed additionally to all those who are jconcemed about 
the cortditlon of higher educattooJn America, arvd in particulaf to 
those cftizens*-*educators« elected representatives/ federal 
offictatsh-with spetjific interest in graduate education and research at 
major universities in the United States, * ' ^ 

The report focuses primarily on academic research and training fojr 
the Ph.D. To the extent that otKer postbaccataureate programs, i^* 
eluding those terminating ir\a Masters degree* raise related prob- 
lems and issues* this. statement is relevant to them^as well. 

Most recent reports on higher education either have slirjhtect 
graduate education or have stressed financiat and supply*and- 
derhand problems. Although these are important problems* and this 
report ineyitabiy touches on them* they are not central to the basic 
questions of purpose and rote we are seeking to answer here: What 
are the primary functions of graduate education and research in the 
United States* and how can these functions best be performed? / 

Graduate education is a vast and diversified undertaking. Thef^ are 
about 900,000 graduate students In the United Slates, or 70Cf,000 if we 
convert part*time students to full*time equivalents: Most of these stu* 
dents aim for. and secure* Master's degrees. Some 250,000 Master's 
degrees* as opposed to 33t000 doctorates, are granted each year. Our 
report does^not consider MasterXevet vfork or professional educa- ^ 
. tibn (the health professions, law* social work, business admihistra-^ 
tion* etc). Sven with these exclustorts, so many levels and fretds are 
encompassed t^ our topic that we cannot addresat^ special prob- 
fems of particular fietds. Our report coificentmfc5, nather, on those 
bjroad areas of concern shared by all the major unive;sities offering 
♦ doctti^l programs, * / 

Of cbMrse gilkluate deans differ4c their phitosQi^ny of graduate 
educatiottv their perception of the present and their aspirations for* 
the iuture. Accordingly* t\6x all fifty deans agree with every detail of 
this report, CThey do, ^owever* support the point of view and general 
proposals It espouses. ^ ; , , - ' ♦ 
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Oi tt\e sevora) recent reports. On led^rtxl and stater ^tlpport of 
graduate edtucatton, the two we consider the most valuable, although 
we do not endorse them in every detail* are Federal PoUcy Afferna* 
tjves ItoyiBftts QraduAte-' Education . (Washington, National 
Academy of Sciences. 1974), and The Statesi and QraduatB Education 
turner, poL: Education Commission of the States, 1975}^ 

Atthoughihe ten questions posed by the AAU presidents served as 
stimulus for djfferent sections of the report, they are so^inextricabty 
related 'to one another that each*questtoo is discussed in several 
places and'eaph section of ihe report responds to several of the 
questions: 

r Wbel rs the geherai as^sment of the*Assocratfoh of Graduate 
Schools (AGS) of the status of graduale education in this country 
and of the proper direction of change? 

2. What Is the prospective supply and demand for Ph-D/s? What 
welght^should be given to manpower forecasts? 

3. If more graduates wilt be going into nonacaclemic positions, 
should graduate education be modified, and. If so, how?^ 

4. In responding to urgent national problems, what considerations 
are involved in-makfng effective responses through graduate 
education? , 

5> What principles stioUld guide the allocation of resources to 
graduate education by universities, state.^ and fei;leral govern* 
ments? ^ 

6. What principles should underUe the supl^ort of graduate stu- 
dents? ■ ' * 

7 What can be done to use most effectivety-^eilher within or 
among untverstttes— the resources required for higii-quality 
graduate educafron? 

8 How can graduate education and research contnbute ^ore effec- 
tively to th$ leaching ot undergraduates? ' * 

9. How can the Jtesociation of Graduate Schools itsejf play a more 
usefuf role in confronting the problems of graduate education? 
10^ What should bo the AAU posture with respect to equal access to ^ 
gr^uate education?\ 

All the questions are tmpoijtant. and the sequenci^ m which they are 
addressed ttas no beannd>bn their relative urgency. : ^ 



I ContlnuHy and Chdhge 

{ ^ ■ - ■ ' ... 

Graduate educatton* inctudfng research, »s vital to the heatth and ^ 

v»gor of the nation. )x produces the^technicmns and managers essen*- 
Mi tor Ihe provision of heialth services, for the functioning of public 
agencies, and. for Ihe-operattctn of a complex economy. Graduate 
^ucatlon produces the scholars who Itelp to form and^preserve our 
{Cultural heritage, who make %\ possible lo explore (he pf|ys4cat and 
bioiogt<^l universe. A healthy cit/^enry, a productive economy, good , 
govdr^imenL an effective school system, a rfch culture, jnew 
knowledg^-^l! are fundamental iieeds '>f a dynamic soctety To the 

. ' meeting of those needs* graduate education will conttnuo to make a 
unique contributjon. - , , 

OurJng and after World War'lL graduate education responded witti 
vigor and effectiveness to tho r^atlon's needs. Universtttds produced^ 

\ |he personnel and soienttftc advances essential to th& AlEi^ed victoryTn , 

* ^ Wortd War it Confronted by Sputnllc, the President and Congress ^ 
again turned to the universities. When the college population almost 
tripled durtng jihe 1860 s. graduate schools produced the necessary 

^ college and university teachers. In short, graduate education has * ^ 
bean responsive to the needs of the nation in times of national need, 
, Indeed, one of the nalCmarks of our system of higher education is the 
concept anvt practice of service to society as a major university fun(? . . 
tion. While recognizing the responsiveness of graduate Education in , 
panods of nalionat crisis, it is important not to overlodVCits on^-gomg * 
^ contribution during periods of retatkva tranquidty. Solutions to many * 
national problems are derived from decades of research in Obr 
y'^duate ptt)grams and form the lifework of scholars educated in 
programs. The basic function of the arts and humanities in 

r partbv.jiar is to examine and sustain values that transcend transient 
social and economic p'rot^tems, The continuous creation, sustenance, 
and transmittal of b^sic knowledge is the fundamental iustificatton 
for centers of graduate education 

Graduate education must now function within a troubled society . ^ 
and faltering economy. It must respond ict jh^ spectlic needs and 
prionttas not of the past, but of the future. Some new forces affecting 
graduate education include \ 

• a decline m the rate of increase tn undergraduate enroUmoht, * 
teadmg to a decrease m the numtier of new academic positions over 
the next decade: ' . 
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^ pressing needs to pope with detettoration of the environment a0Kt\ 
Wkth the compEeKof piobiems centering on energy; 

• the fmperatEve need to etir^inate discrimination based on'Vace^ 
sex, and ethnic origin, ^ ^ * ; ^ ^ 

• demands fpr expansion ollproresslonat service in government, fn 
atlted health fields', in consumer affairs, ^nd in other emerging pro- 
fessions; ' - ' ' 

• a reduction tn the rate of increase of support for higher educa* 
tJon, and a particularly sharpi cut in pubtic support for gradui^te stu- 
dents; 

« the emergence of nev} groups of students incltiding piirt-Umo and 
older students, who want new Htndsofpostbaccalaureat6instruction> 

The prot))ems now facing Ihe n&Mon are tn many respects more 
intractable than those of World War It. or of the moonshot tn those 
cases solutions ^re facittlated trf a broad consensus that Ihe goats 
were of the htghe$tnatfonat priority and t}y asuDd base of sctontiflc 
knowledge from ^hich* technological advances coutd t)e drawn. The 
current problems are as social and potltlcat as they are tecKnologicat. 
Some of oUV goafs conflict with one atiother, dnd not all of theM can 
be rflet simultaneously. In addition, what is needed to solve niany of 
our problems ^s not n6w knowledge, btit new kinds of knowledge. 
Today^S soc^t and economtp setting requires a well-considered and 
effective balancing of t>^ three tasks that graduate education natur- 
ally addresses. (1) educating men and women to the highest intellect 
tuat levels; (2) presen^ng and extending our cultural heritage and 
developing new Jcnowledge. (3) joining m tlie search for solutions to 
contemjporary nattoral problems. The neyH sections consider further, 
the problem of finding a wise batance among these 
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II Meeting Immediate and Future 
National Needs 

K NEUVANCE'iS more than immediate f^CTICAtrrY- 

t 

It t$ a senous if wldespreac^ mfslake to assume that distnterested 
schotarshtp and basic research ^re not relevant to the problems oF 
society. Without Q strong and comprehensive basic research effort, 
largely centered in umverslttes. a nation Is doomed to tacfclfng th^ 
problernsr of the future with the knowtodge and ideas of the P^t 
Withdut scholarship in all fields of learning, the United Stales cannot^ 
claim to b0 a futty ci^Mtzed nation^ and it will facB the danger Qjf' 
becoming a lechnocratjc society without the capacity tor cnttcar 
Seif-examlnatfon and self-renewal Research and advanced scholar- 
ship are not for^is of intellectual dilletanttsm, but father intensely 
disciplined efforts, often at the frontiers of knowledge, where iritui^ 
tion is as Important as orgahlsed search. « 

A m^Jor premise of this report is that graduate {Education makes its 
best an4 most important cor;trtbuttort by pursuing baste research anc^ 
scholarship and trasnlflg scholars who can continue tHat pursuit. The 
capacity of graduate education to servo society is vmpenied by efforts 
to make it on instrument for quick solutions* to problems recently 
defined as urgent Su6h shoi^^lerm pnoriltes uttdermme the search 
tot knowledi^o that wtit make it possible for future generations to 
address the pcoblems confronting them-^probi^ms that are n<m 
either unknown or uhderappreciated. Moreover, a civihzed society 
must i^nderstand its past, examine its values, chensh its poet^e. ert- 
courage >ts artists. The university is the major institution that per 
Jorms these roles* if «s the umverstty scholar who does thiS essential, 
work for^ociofy Again, vve are led to emphasize the need to encoui^ 
age and matnlatn basic research and scholarship 

A second major^premtse of this report is that research and ^holar 
ship are valuable in woportton to their exCuitenVe wV} excellence 
defined as uiteltectuai effort of the highest quality During the 1960 s , 
the major characteristic o( graduate education w.a& expansion Over 
the coming decade, continuing latevalion of the level of excellence 
must be the primary cbjectiive 

B. GUIDEUNES FOR INVOLVEMENT 

The two prem'i^es s^t forth ^bo/e lead to spec itic qui<ieunm for the 



resjpipnso.of ^raduaWedycatlt^ to naUona) need$ 

. 1 '0uruniver$Ute3.$pec)f<c&tlyjnctitflingthegraduaieschoots.t>e$t 
serve soctaty, simultaneously ik^tstmost eflecttvely m solving 
national protAoms, by ptannkng £(?id conductmg educSttonat and re- 
search programs of the highest possible mteilectuat excellence The 
unique contribution, of the univorsijced is ttv^ir capacity ttoth to 
analyze the pa^t and servo a3 a major mstrumont for society s invest- 
mont in tne future^an investment m 'new ideas and walMrajned 
people^ bolh indispensable to salvjn^ problems whose nature cannot 
be foreseen: V 

Z tn general the stCKfifnis emerging from Our graduate schools mU 
m £fiost usetMl to the society over the long term if they have been 
soundlyeducatecl in oho qt the basjiodisciptines.but stmutlaneously . 
made awar^of the pensh^btlity of knowledge and of the relations 

' between fields A^jremiumsnoutdlse placed upon thesptrjtot inquiry 
and upon an att{t}|de of flexibatty toward eventual application of the 
stuffan^ abilities ar]d ^nper^ence' in general, the university system, 
and parficuiariy the^nd>vjduat research j^ipervisor^ should encourage 
students in an open attitude toward the relative status of jOb^ oul^lde 
th^facadeink community Increased (fextbility of thpS k^edl is pro&ably 
more important curncutar or structural changes m graduate 

'ecfyrtitfon. ' * , ' ' ,^ ^ ^ 

3 Ir^ iheVourse of their regufar gr^duat^^progrttms. faculty Wm* . 
oers and graduate students wilt offer) be i6i'a position to anhc^pate. - 
and colt 10* the pulMlc s attention, e^rgmg natfonai problems {for 
ejiample. the ^nature an<f origin bf photochemical smog, threats to 
sources of en&rgy^ jnci new kinds ol solutiohs (^omic fission and 
fusion a^energy sources. nn»olecu(ar biology a> a source o( radic^li*^ 
new .approacfies to diagnosis and ttealment of diseaset Llnivektt^es 
havej^ spe<vMobtigatfon to Protect their capacity for the independent 
assessm'ent^of, emerging, and potential problems, especially as the 
rate of technological innovation increases As the interval between . 
scientific discovery^ teoHnologvcal application ^timini^ties, it i:* 
more croctai than eWr thai we continually monitor ii^chnoiogy s im* 
pact on our ^b^ety 'and environment. * _ ' ; 

4 Graduate schools t>ave the capacity to'iram people for £;ome of 
the '^pec-afi^ed rrianpowef requirements deiineO b);, government and 
mdu?^ry They have ao obligation to provide thrs kmdt of service, but 
on a sca^e that doo& not con^r*: tiiem mto naming institutes as coo^ 
tra^ted with educational tnst«!uiions Tttev have a f^jrtnet obligation to 
^reject funds for Icatnuig programs inappfopnal^* to th^ir t)asic miS- 



5. Some studtsnts^. witi tm BKpo*^ to urga"nrnat(Onal promemi& 
through ye^u'df program^ m university depdMmenis A's^rndtler pr$^ 
dOil^on imH S0curo this e^posuro fhrough dSSOCalion spec^f^c 
problem ot^ent^ centers withtn tlio umvjersity 

6 Under some orCumstanc^. universit'OS can respond dir<£Ctfy . 
creating new orgdni;rat4on9— depart men1$. programs. m^t!utes. or 
lai}or^tories— specifically designed lo bnng tho full arr^y o^»^lt/e^^tv 
fipQcidtities to bear on a &0lecte<U)'roblem droa— hou&mg, the envi- 
ronment, population, utpan problems, food and nutrition, energy, 
powQfiy H^^vcr, the creajton of a ne^ orgahuatton sh^u(d t>0 ap- 
. proaclhed c^refujiy because ftie^e &ffi^rt$ tan be fiitly affective only if 
{a\ the university ^vigorously exercises tts conlinuing central respon 
xit>;)»ty to &u^tam the iong view ihtoi^ign ba^ic researcrt guided by 
individual investigators, fb; high standards of perfor^ancjs m re- 
t^arch and teachmg atetiemardpd and effeclivety rewarded* (c) the 
new oigant^dtion can depend on acadomp^ leadership of high com 
potence. commitment and reputaiion. fd) ro^orch on ^hort range 
pfOl^ms involvQ!^ v^orR vyitb ^ubstantiat inleltectuai content, and (e) 
graduate studenis and thoir supervisor^ feet tree lo pursue a theses 
topic With prifnarv fan&ider^stion ht iniaifectual de^eiopmenj, ^ind 
onsy secondary cons^ideratiOn for lh& di;ect(bn and time lim<r im^sed 
by m overall largi^sc^ie project * 

Tt>e shorter a problem-bnented lesearch proposal or special uni 
. ventiiy organisation falls .of meeting these criterfa^ tho greater the 
presumption. that the appropriate ^thng for them *^ an in<^o.st/4at or 
governmenJsii taboratofy. mther than a univefsity 

' *\ . - * ^ 

C. SHI^rriNG TO.tHE STEADY STATE ^ 

* * 

The rdsearch'daented' Fh 0 . pur^j^ tuU tifntj by i&Tudit*rtf^ ^tiio 
Dave iust CDinplGtt;d tht^^r undergradlu.>te wvoiK has been iht> domin^ 
ant mode of graduaie education s»n^e iis inception m thi^ country 
about a century u^o. Vhll it romatn so? Thure are strong reasons (or 
betiQvingjhat the dramatic mcreof^e in ttie rate at which P±i D/s are 
awarded, wh.ch peaKed .o iht^ t9&S 5, t% atitibutable lo a tonfluence 
of ^ociOGCOf^omic and political forces thai will not return the n^ar 
Qf jnid-leym future Demogr. . (acts hav^? ted to the present 
levefing<off ot undorgr^^iduate enroi^nnonts, whiCh wilt bn fonowed. in 
the 1990 by a drop^ unless a different ctienfele gams access to 
t^tghm education Because graduate erjroiiments are strongly ml(u 
i^ced by ur^dergradualja numbc^is. one catu ei^p^^t th^t. ati other Tic 
^o^^^ remmmng conMam. graduj^t© enroHmenk. too. mil drop Thi:^ 
pr*i)(*ctton ft>rthm t&uPported by ihe ^ewei^ng olf t>f r#^s^arch fand^ 



a^itorfl^mitni of graduate er^roKnienVs' 

jne expjOBjOn of undoVgraduAfe enroHmenl^ I^ (h? antj 
1^ meant (hat moro ^radui^fo stydi^nta «ere nci^e^ to a^*s¥ f^: 
c*>*tt^n»bOT**'tHa:ni^^ and laboratory in^iruclors At 

^iMfOd more gradui^tftyiiwdenfi K^atch 4^tstao»^ Jh(* ^roat^ 
undfijgradudlis enroKnien'ts af^3*i>ro^*:ied empfo^meM lo m^ay P|\ tl 

f^TrfQl-oW and dcc'ifto. ftumbi^t ot^fadihor^al— < 0 . yo^ng. f«jU lioi^. 
rec^nMy gr^duato^-- graduate ^tudonh witi i^ke^fs^ :^td&iMz& ar^d 
paf hiipi^ decrea:ie 'Tr* ^one^ai facuity mcMters AtU produce le/^r 
iocloral sludenfc&i «o (ulur*^ tttan m^i^y ^dv^l in iJie paiil, perhiaps 
oni^ half as many Tjio number of predoctorat i^^ah JsL^^^staais 
siJpp<)rttKJbyCOf)?racl^dndgraf^(^ma^ otf, and o^oie of \ 

W^y<^m and fi>^a*cti a:>^i'ales Mofu atft?ntiofi may be pa^d ^ods^ 

The ^ppTicab»ujv q\ Wity^ pfoject^of*:^ wafv from iietd »o f*e'd, 
depending on amylbtudo of jftd^v^dw^ii dcx^otOJ^^by sliideol^^ uftw4*r 

Ol^t^o The '&*cme*diwl iCit?oce^ -^^rid i^Tng^ree^ing lof c^?(amplp£j, rt:^;*y ^ 

tftroitmanf^ In genef^l ho^rv^i, the efjt of ye3< lo-y€'3i» 

coMfp^ed A decri^iise <rf fe^Ki '©'msi of 'vi^^ftt^ f*#nd'> ^nefJetate^ ' 
both prots^^fHi and oj&potunlhej. TheopportwH^i^eatdre toa:^se^sth4 
tyi>U'0«*> oT <3r^dualo c JijCdifOn loir a Muft th^jT i^iil dfifo^ mafJ^^ty 
tfom o.ast (Sj'^d fo coocc^ii*aTO qjifflif/ Tht^ probtems fft^^wde 
a^^^m^lahog '^t^an*!; ffom .3 ps^ycriolcvjy ot^rt^vwlh toon^ of ^t^tsi'ity. 

fey i^ubihtutiOft f*>(h^?^ thfisn c?x0af^3TOn ^xnd fo- 
m^rtf.tng ihi:^ oiifVfdofat^on:, th»3it :how!d pfop^fi^y rjoatrro (hs? 5*2*? of 
t'oroiimc^nt^* \t% (no ►aSft connection, bf^^li^v^ ib^f Iho *3P' , 
ptopftai^i ij*iiti o? ^^adM?3h" «n*oi^rri*^nt^ '^now^d bft* <!f&tf?f /rained b^ Ih»?^ 
Ui^iE* jchfiiC^. o< individual biud^nf;,^ ti5rrtpe'*ei3 bV an av^arftne^*:^ of 
t oppf^rtuntii*^^, ari^ ^lot ^n;jh!Mt^on ji i^^sl^?- d»/'* ':orn^ 
p^V&1r^»{iiy t3ri*et p^'t&d Of ^^im^A:^^^' Uidy^ 



O. NEW^STUDENTS. NEWTASKS 

As th|rnlumb«7 of tradmonat graduate students^ebiHzes or do* 
creases, the numbar nontr^it«onaTs1udentswm use. This nontrad^ 
itlonal clientele iNltl inclucle many men ^nd women whp.for a variety 
of masons did tioX become Ph,D. candidates earlier, i^acm! qnd ethntc 
minority students and women, now a smalt peroentaga of the 
graduate enrollment in'meny departments, wall comprise a rtsmg 
proportion of the ^raduat^ student poputation pen^ographic datj^t, 
social trends, changes m job requirements, polecat pressures, and 
actual enroilf^fkent patterns ait suggest that a substantia) ar»d steatttty 
axpandtng population of older persons with t>oth non^pc&ttor^al and 
vocational Interests will be seizing graduate ^uoation. Many ot 
them will have jobs m fiett^ related to their doctoral programs a^,^ 
many wilt b« pa{t^tima wotf^ers part^^r^e gradu^e students fn 
addttton. a la^er propor^on of the younger students may pursue 
graduate studieson a part-time basis. \ ' ' y ^ 

. Taken together, the ^ew femds of graduate students and their spe* 
cial needs pose a chaflenga lo'graduate educatioo>^ TM adat^iiva 

. process wjii be a con?pt!cat«d one because jha destres and nemf^ of 
the naVv groups of students are diverSa^ In general, women and, mem* 
tfsrs of minonty groups who am or wMt be full^ttnte grdduat!| students 

.>vant stmpt]{ a good'grad^ate education, as tra:}ittonatfy'defined. on a 
noiKHtsch^mmatory bas^ f^any ot the oi^^er and'part'time students, 
however, will w^nt something quite different , , , ^ 
If^ as seems probabfe, substantiatfy larger numbers of pah-lime 
students and older persons enroll in graiJuusite programs, the effects 
on graduate location wiU bo extenstva^'and yaned Soma programs' 
will t>e changed The totU of cSassdjsc^usstbn&and the kinds of in- 
teraction between leacheir and students may bo modified Even cfe^ 
partments that fotam tradttfona) programs may dov^Jpp alternatives, 
for students wUh dllferent ca^eiar plans pr nontToca^ona^ intere^U At 
the ^mi) ttme. $orcie preeminent gradujatedepartment^ wjiK continue 
to offer the satpe progfams they traditionally have offereft. ftnd th^^ 
mil sustain the divorsily from which e^LCeitOiice and adapta&Uity fl^w 

Alt in all Widespread curricuiar changes aro likely, m the context of 
lK>lf) new and existtng degree prpgrams. The Doctor of Arts decree, 
despjie a taHenng start^or oiti^i dcgr^^ that do npt require d^ginai 
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' r656arcl>, may find favor among'students interested jn teeichjng rather 
than research careers. Many such students, however, may n'ot seelea 
degree at all, but Instead.wlil study for ttie best of feasons^to learn or 
relearn;- Workshops and shojl courses may be peeded during even- 
ings, weekends^ ^nd vacation perlpds. It itifiy be f^eretica) to suggest 
nonresiden^al programs resembling the experimental '''Open Univer- 
sity" In Britain, but the- point is tha};^eclecttc ap^aches wiil be re^^ 
quired t^cope with the divers^ needs of the nevh^^judents. 

What ars; the^ financial consequences of adapt^g!*to such needs? 
The cqstc, part*fcv1aH>ithe initial' costs, may be'ri^nside^able. New 
apF$roackies anc^mfW^^rricula ahd coucses wilLHave to be pJanped 
;and developed. The' way mdst states^ compute their support for 
^ ^ graduate education presents both incentives ^o^^^pt graduate edu- 
« cation to new need^^and'ccfnstraints onjdothg tK% job- properly. The 
basis for financing graduate educay^on in most state^l^ credit hours 
of enrollment, regi^rafion ana counseling of the part-time stu- 
dent, to name only two fixed expenses, arf as cdstly as for full-time 
students. Thus strict reliance jon volume of insfruction as the ba^ls for 
support threatens hot only the quality of rigorous, research-orjented 
gVdduate work but also a university's responsiveness to' nontracli-^ 
tional students. , * ■ , 

Qifftcult choices^.^rc; inescapable in the next decade because 
legitimate needs will exceed resources. One paratnoupt principle is 
t> that areas of excellence in existing doctoral progi^ms should not be 
sacnficed, . ' ^ ^\ 

E, HOW CHAMGE OCCURS ^ ^ 

. Within any university there are marry sources Of Initiative— an^ of 
* obstruction.Similarly,decision-makingauthorityis much more widely 
dispersed in a.universily than is onihiarily the case in business or. 
government. M^oreover, universities vary enormously in character and 
circumstances, so that a given change on the national scene jmay 
; , makeonekmdof response (e.g., retrenchment in afie1d>a reasonable 
one in the case of University A, hn6 ^wholly different response objec- 
tively preferable in^ the case of University B. These charactenstics of 
pluralism and diversity impede the use of universities as flexible in- 
struments of sooaL policy. But with our proph^tc capacities in their 
present eariy stage of development this is not all bad. indeed, more 
f-* catastrophes may be averted than opportunities lost. 

Ingenuity is required to marshall the energies and capacities of a 
university community for t^ork on such problems as the maintenance . 
^ of social stability and world peace and the echievement of greater 

14, ■ ' 
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%DClal justice, f^esearch on such problems does not fit neattylnto the 
departmental structurep and in many universities new organlza- 
tionsH-^'enerallV catieot In^tltutes-^ave bden established to pursue 
^such problems yith the reqMisife flexibility. Th^ extradepartmental 
' ^ojganization, a device widely adopted in the last two decades, will 
•continue to pliyia major role in the^arshalling of university re-^ 
sources to address urgent national problem^.^ 
The institute, hoWewr, is not a panacea. In section B above. We 
, discussed the^orSditions under which such an organlzatioh showf. 
^'Ije established.' At a fninimumj the inst'^tute should be integrated wit 
the universi^l^it should be staffed byf^cuHy ;with teaching irespon 
sibiiities; and, with rpre^;(ceptiooSp'itfhould not take Qnjntelleptually 
incon^uentiat problems. In short, only careful administration will 
en^ufe^tnat the institute i|^s productive in fact as it may appear in 



^Fo/ an«xc«ll«nt an«ly«l3of thft problems of org«n^£ing fo/ ctiang mo functions »« S, 0. Ikeftb^rry 
«nd R. C, Fri«dm«n. Beyond Academic Dep^/tmants. JM Story of tftsUtutts C§nt$Fs (San 
Francisco: Jo«<«v^«»$, 1972.) ' ^ , > 
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HI Links between Graduate and 
Undergraduate Education 

Graduate education produt^ ideas that enliven* enrich* and trans- 
form undergraduate educatio'n. This is Itsiicst ^nd most Important 
effect. The burst of graduate scholarship at th&tum of the century 
revitalized the liberal arts curriculum throughout the nation. More 
rec0ntly^*^the new math'' and new discoveries Jn celt and molecular 
blology^ere introduced into fir$t-ye«(r undergraduato courses/As a 
result, todays college freshmen are IntroducefJ to knowledge uq- 
known to college graduates a generation ^o. Area studies* computer 
science* and linguistics exemplify the new dusters oi knowtedj^e that;^ 
develop out oT graduate research pit^grams. As n^w areas of study* 
appear at the undergraduate level»;they add a vyetcome breadth to the 
curriculum. En short* kleas and Knowledge developed In graduate, 
program^ continually inject vigor* variety* and excellence into the 
undergraduate ctjrdcutum. 

The processes as well as the content of graduate education affect 
undergradluate education. Ph.D. training stresses active^ participatory 
teafning* with th^jresearch seminar* peer teaching* ahd independent 
study as basic educational modes. These modes have been widely 
adopted at the undergraduate level in response to student demands 
^ for alternatives to passive leciur^jisten|ng, Todey almost any college 
^ curriculum offers opportunities for independent study and research, 
student-initiated cotloquta, honors theses* seminars, and otitof^her 
classroom learning experiences. Thus thi^ undergraduate curriculum ^ 
i)as been enriched by adopting from graduate studles^the method of 
having students discover for themselves what is to them new knovi^- 
ledge, ^ . , 

The relationships just noted are conceptual and procedural They 
exert their Jnttuence generally* affecting undergraduate teaching 
even in institutions that have no graduate students of their own. 

An additional set of influences comes into play where u^der- 
gra4iuate and graduate educa^tton coexist in the sameHiniverslty. Hay-' 
. ing a faculty thai draws directly on current research experience In- 
vigorates undergraduate Instruction as nothing else can. Of course to 
secure the luit benefits of this invigorating effect* we must see that 
graduate and undergraduate programs do not opeiate in isolation 
from eao^ other. 
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Another pol^tinf Iuenc6 Is the teachtnc uststaitL trained well and 
utHized w^S9[yf^the gmluate teaching isilstant Injects tontfnuotioly 
i«h«w«d^ahthuetascn^and fre!^ jipMts of/view bito underQraduate . 
te»htnQ* the grediiate teaching assistant can be both 'mentor avid 
' academtc^tleagueiAo the undergrac^te studenf* The untveMty hasv 
tM)th an <^!portun{|ty and a reepoAbibility^tn selecting* training* an(t 
supervis}rH^it5 graduate teactitng assislantaTto ensure ^at they know 
their aubfects and teach them well* Wben this chatlengels met* the 
'tjndefgraduateithe graduate and the university ktl benefit ^ , 

To bfc'SU^* there ana ciVcutrwiances tn which a uniwrslty has not 
beeijrweft sefved by ill-concetved ventuass launched in the name or 
graduate Aneertih; som^ of thea« are dtacuesed laler* yife strongly 
boilfve* hi^evir, that, on balance* gradiuate progranjs hava en- 
haiind the intellectual vigor of ur^ergraduate studies at tfw teeding 
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IV Efficiency and Cost in 
Graduate E ducation ^ 

.\With the present extreme rinandatj)r6ssures on universttiesi 
gracluate educaNon 4nust share the burden of cutting cosfs^amj tn* 
creasing efficiency wherever possible. This obligatlorvts all the great- 
er because hIgMuallty graduate education Is inherently j6<^ty both 
in absolute terms and In retatton to undergraduate education. Much 
graduate education involves direct, continuing interactions between 
senior members of the faculty and Individual students. Graduate 
programs make intensive^ use of research instruments, computers, 
and libraries. Tltefr vef^ costliness makes It important to eeftrch for 
more efficient ways of using such expensive resources, and of cutting 
t^ack on such resources when we can do so without seriously impair- 
ing the quality pf research and instruction, Cost^consclousness and a 
view toward efficiency are/and will remain, projnlnent concerns of 
everyone involved in graduate education. . 

In view of the high cost of gradual programs and the poor icng^ 
^nge career prospects in some fields, the reduction or eiiminatldn of 
some graduate programs^jwlii conttnue^o a lively option In most 
public and private universities and in many state tjodleSi Tfie process 
by which Such decisions ere ^nade wilt and should differ b^tyveen 
pjubiic and private universities, and from state to Mate> A few general 
; f^^rl^i howeveiir, seem broadly applicable. ^ ' 

Ftlst] retrenchm^t decisions should be made^on the basis of 

explicit criteria. The following list is commended to all universities 

and at! states;* . ^ . i 

f * ' I ■ 

t Th« quality fond acces&it}$t*t^}ofllHif4Cutt)M>d of the proQfim 
insuuction m «ach.progfan^Ji5 they can t» mfeniMf from lh« opjnton or 
othftr.schefam m thd fmld. thk v)«w of factilty mitfntxfs In reUM discip* ,a 
Ufm at the institution, aitd an^imifabJe ovfdftitctt ttasad on the opinions , 
and oNpartencas of graduate stt^nf^ ^ 

2 1)10 numtnr and quality of atutfants ^tcb hBv4 appijdd tot graduatf study, 
v^ho hava acc«pted idmisstcn. an9 wh«r hav« completed th« program. 

3. The future ot tha whote Ifotd of. sbtfj itvti^s of $(^tentific and schofaify^ 
trends and m terms of natmnat. atale* and regional needs 



twiiSfArr W^vtr-fl.-) L>*&«ftiT3p MwH^s iftJi ft#t*<i> ij* Pvtt<>/x^,C4>iC«K><> &ut««T<«fit«t 



> 4. TM nattomtl. «tet«wkfe. incl rtgFonil contribution of «tct) doctoral pma- 
ram* vlowtd li^ tbft contiKt or tbt humber of- other Strong proQrims, 
wNithtr or not thty «rtt opcif^tnf) Mow their tIe$lrBt>l6 sUw and* In gen- 
trit^ wtwthtr susptfiikon of i program at the icsttiuUon would have n 
seriousfy advtrtt «ff*ct on opportunity for graduata ittidy In tha nation. 
aUtrorr*gk>n. ■ ' - . ' 

/ ' \ ' 

- '5.Thtjcomparative^yMlageof jhftlnslitutionmthefieid-^lKiti^ 

of the in$titutX>n to maka a parttoular t<^ntributloit to tho fteld^n quMtlon . ^ 
bwatraa of specfit factors auch as a tong tradition of good work In tho 
-jw&}«t. unusiifjty^^opiLy*'*!^^ 

e. Tht Intftactlons l»tw«en graduata study jn tho tield tn qu^tton and 
gradualf work and Khol^rshlp Jn other fields at the instltulton. and^e 
* liktly tffects of susptndmg woik in tha tietd on other pr<ygr«ms and fa- 
culty members. ' ' - ^ 

7- The intentciton between graduate study in tha field and the quality and 
^ varMyof tindergreduale oNerlngs In ibe seme field m theinstltullon - 

* ■ ♦ 

$. The costliness of worh in the Itetd, measured m lerms of fnslrvctionai 
costs, sludent support, ifhracy coifs, space costs, soon. ' , 
to 

It Should be notecf that this Itst stresses such factors as the quality 
^ot piog?am$, tnterdisciplEnary relationships, the numtw and quality 
. of students, the regional and national rote of prosrams. Cos! is an 
Important criteribn, butiarfrom the only one. Moreovor, different 
* universities and programs wilt assign different weights to the eight 
listed guidelines. 

To date the mqst extensive effort to assess the quality of particular 
graduate programs Is the 1970 Ftoose^Andersen rep^p^ for the Ameri* 
can Counoll on Education,^ This lis essentially a geer ratln§ o^pi^- 
ttgtous departments, end It contains no explicit criteriar for judg* 
ment In an effOtt to develop bett^l' i?feans ot measuring quality* Uie 
Council of Graduate Schdots is preparing a report. ^'Dimensions of 
Quality/' It will set forth explicit criteria by v^lch quality f^an be as- 
sessed, and itshould be e^lrem^ty helpful* 

The National Board on Graduate Education has suggested a useful 
approach:^ / ' 

a A emglo maasuro of quality stiould nol bo appliod to very diverso 
. proQraniA^proorains Uiaimay be serving the needs of nor^radittonal $tu' 

. (tent^ for nontriidilion&i forms of {imduato educalion. Muflipie mdicsiors 
ol quality, sensibly reloted to ditforont program miSSH;>ns. stioutd f)o de- ^ ^ 
veloped. " * . ' ^ 



CdunC^ on EtfucaMon* 1070). 

NAik»'«t AesdAmy of Stances. 1^73) , 
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b StatQwKia PitGinara Should rests! th6 templattop to apply simptauc for- 
mulM to doctoraf ProQram^t such as 'Qliminat« any progrt^n lh«t it^as not ¥ 
producodmortfthantwodoctoraiaswithinthalasltwoyaais. SuchstattS' 
(Teal measures may flag programs m netfd of ravtaw. but no program . 
Should be eKminated on tita basis of aimPla statistics alone. 

c When evaluating grecfuata programs, ptinnerashourd not attempt staie^ 
\ by^tate Ribor market analysest smce themobHlty of the highly educiited t^: ^ 
Cjertein to confound auch anat^s. A more approprm^a critarton. we bO' 
neve, isBMuredaccassto graduate educat^n for fesKfentswilh^n the tdtate 
{orwithm iho region* through raciprocat programs). 

In addition, tl|p Education C6mmiS5lon of the States has issued a 
' thpughtfut report that offers explicit advice to states faced with the 
problem of assessing graduate programs/ The rocommendations of 
thi ECS task force include!, 

1. the matnjenance of a plurality of support sources for graduate 
educatiofi; 

2. the assurnption by the states of primary responsibility tor insUtu* 
ttonal support and by thb federal government for r^earch and 
graduate student support; 

3. \hQ dDcour^gemant of state and ^^giontit consortia to share /e* 
' . sources; , 

4. complementary rotes for institution, state, and federal government 
in supporting graduatcr education. 

In addition to explrcit criteria, a structure and procedure for apply- 
ing them are needed, SomBtimes internet university Vevlew proce^ 
dures suffice, and these should be encouraged. When individual unl* 
versltijBs or campuses prove unable to make the necessary and 
. , necetssd^r,ily pa^pful judgmerits, prpcedures involving oiitslde apical- 
sals most be devised. New Vork .State, for example, is reviewing 
graduate proqrams by a peer review procedu^g involving external 
consultants. The design of revieW^ procedures is a complicated and 
delicate task because they require apportioning the power to maffe 
sensitive decisions among faculty, university administrators, trusted, 
and state authorities. When ext^ ma I procedures are used, it is Impor 
t^nt tt]at the affected universities retain the greatest possible leeway 
to work out details. , \ 
* 'Universities must anticrpate conditions of Wabifity or contraction in 
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many areas^ No one expects^ho admiajstrative. financial and human 
probloms involved in adjusting to these circumsFances to ^e solvad 
witho!;it trava)K the probtefn Of program contraction tn graduate edu- 
cation Is no exception. 

On both educational and financial grouods. we wtsh io caution 
against the wholesale eltminatron of graduate programs in response 
to budgetary pressures. In educalronal t^n^s. jn the liberal arts and 
sciences. f(fr example, reduction of graduate programs below a 
dozen or so key disciplines at any institution will ((ripoverish the en* 
tire graduate Effort because of the interlockmg nature Of knowledge. 
Moreover, the absence of graduate instruction in a broad array of 
fields can damage undergraduate educattoh In financial terms, 
elimination of gradual^ programs will not reduce expenditures vefy 
much unless the faculty positions, associated with the programs are 
else eliminated because salaries typically account for about 80 per- 
cent of the costs of graduate 4irograms. Further, this could be a 
pound-fooltsh economy because the faculty positions eltmmaled 
would be tost to undergraduate programs as well. 

On the oth^r hand, new graduate programs should be establotied 
oDiy after a Searching review of the capacity of the faculty* the place 
of the'new'program in the academic lifaof the university and of the 
region, current and prospective costs, ^nd the prospects for 
adequate funding, including research funds, and for demand for the ' 
Ph.D/s produced by the program. In Qobnection with financing, those 
whp must app^rove new programs shoutct examine with extreme sjgap- 
ticism and competent outside advice any claim that a new graduate 
program can be established atlittle or do cost 

There are ways, short of sliminating graduate programs, of reduc^ 
ing th^tr cost, all of which warrant vigorous exploration. In many 
cases the result Is not only lowC a its^but higher quality. We tist a 
few such measures below. — * 

^ 

Regional consortia allow universities to use their resources 
more effectively. Th& Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC). 
the Western interstate Commission on Higher Education (WICHE). 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB}. and the Mid- 
America State "Universities Association are cases in point. They form 
the administrative framework within which various resource^ shading 
arrangements ca^ be worked ouL Similarlyi many universities have, 
'^pajred off* to the advantage of t)olh institutions Stanford and Ber- 
keley routinely allow graduate students Irom either campus to enroll 
in courses at the other. No money chenges hands, each request is 
treated ifidividuallst end requires only the approval of the two 
graduate^^eans. The program has allowed small but steady streams 
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of graduate students to profit from specialised offerings not available 
on their home campus. The University of Nebraska sends studdnts in 
veterinary medicine to the University of Missouri, a reverse flow oc* 
curs IP architecture. Numerous arrangements of this sort axist. B|e* 
fore a university inaugurates a new graduate program, it should can- 
vas the possibility of cooperation with other univm^sltlos 

Exchanges of faculty have a high potential ppih for elevating 
academic standards and for saving ijioney. Vistting scholars can^sup* 
plement regular faculty members at considerably lower costs than 
additional fulUUme appointees. The practicality of such Arrangements 
has been demonstrated by many format and informal exchanges 
with the travel ing-scholar plan of the Committee on Institutlonat 
Cooperation m the midwest an outstanding example. As the size of 
faculties levels off. facul^ 'exchanges should becdme substantially 
more prevalent. They will contribute even more to faculty vitality than 
to financial solvency. ^ ^ 

The pooled use of expensive aquipmerit at national laboratories by - 
a large number of universities has becomi a ^ay of life, particularly m 
physics but in other disciplines as well 

in principla the extradeparfmentaL problem oriented Organi^etlon 
(6.g. the Institute) permits a more efnclent* hence less costlyi use of 
university resources. In practtcoi however, costs usually increase 
rather than diminish The grains hum nontraditional arraCigaments are 
inteltectuaK not budgetary. 

The adaptation of advanced technology m such forms as electronic 
procedures in the library, ia^QB computer networks, and teachmg 
devices of various kinds holds the potential of cost savmgs. But there 
IS ample experience to show tir^t. that it ts m practice olten difficult to 
make advanced systems work adequately* and. secondi when th^y do 
work the primary effect ts to mcrease jse and efficiency rather thSn to 
reduce overall costs, ^ , 

Two general observations on cost cutting. First* graduate educa^ 
tjon. particularly for tho Ph.O , is mherently and ineluctably expensive 
refallive to non research (»^iented undergraduate education because 
it is so !abOMntensive> That is*4he mvestment of senior faculty time 
per graduate student must b^ high. Smce salaries comprise about 
four-fifths of the cost of graduate education, the opportunities for 
,cost reduction within existing programs are limited. Economies are 
more likely to rasult from the poolmg of resources an^ from rlgorOuS 
review of proposed graduate programs. Second, i\\e graduate dean 
should always have a hand in the devismg of mtsnnstitutlonal ar^ 
rangment^ because almost mvanably they mvolve matters affactmg 
the total grad*jate enterprise. 
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In practicoi planning and f^tablishing such programs involved a 
complex sharing of functtons. tn most cases the university s'highost- 
level administrators musl tafjo the initiative in launching such efforts 
because msututtonal goals andjesources are at stake. A viewpoint 
transcending that,o( Individual ^departments and even of the entire 
graduate school is indispensable, if the administration's inttiatwes 
are to be fruitful, the general officers involved must be perceptive, 
interestedi Informed, imaginative, and somewhat assertive. At the 
same timd; men and women who must actively participate ir> these 
arrangements^-rarigin^is from individual faculty members to ddpart^ 
ment heads and dean&— must also be somewhat assertive to ensure 
that the arrangements have solid academic substance and that they 
take into account the realities of demands on faculty time and energy. 
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V Jhe Gradu^tei Stu'dent: Jobs, 
{ ^ Careers, Free Choioe & Piatinihg 



A.INDtV10yALCH01C| , * ' 

The informed^free choice of mdivjdu^al students* rather than a na- 
tidnat pl4n based on fhanpov^er forecasts, should be the primary de- 
terminant of graduate enrollments Most fund^entalfy.^thesubstitu 
Hon of a govemmentat decision for a pri^atb one on something as 
,per$onat and.^mportant as education v^outd violate our tradition of 
individuaTchoice m a free society On a more pragm^atic level, man- 
pov?er forecasts are not accurate erfough to be given such^eight A$ 
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noted belovv, they may useilully be taken into account by the student 
. faced wft^ a career decision, but tfiey are too unreliable to t)e the 
basis of a natiORai^&t^^^&tem. evei) wei6 such a ^p^eme^aocepta- 
bte* (Errors in earlier projections should serve both as a stimulus to 
refinement of forecasting techniques and as a warning agatnst rely 
ing too heavily on future forecasts ) Finally, we believe that the most 
intelligent and highly motivated students should* be free to pur^^ue 
advanced education m their chosen Tield irrespective of |0b projec^ 
tiOns - ^ ^ 

^ ' . ■* 

BLEAK OUTLOOK FOR ACAOGMIC PUCGMGNT 

The foregoing remarks should not be taken to mean that students 
and departments can buthely igoore forecasts of supply ar)d demand. 
Tfie number of new academic positions expected m a given field 
should receive particutar attention bbcause. of all aspects of the jQb 
market, thas ^ the most firmly predictable ^The outlook m many 
fteldSr-Hlotably the arts and humanities— is bleak indeed 

Students seeking a doctorate in preparation for a carets m re- 
search and teaching shquild understand tijar competFtion ^for 
acadeniic positions will be fierce Those who elect to pursue graduate 
study nonetheless should be welcomed for thetr dist»r)terestedl dedica 
t^on rather thaO denied the opportunity for advanced study. 

The future job market has implications not only for government 
policy and stli&ents^ career c9)0ice$ but also for the content of 
graduate education. Students Wfll have to be prepared for new 
careers, and this need raises the questions discussed below 
* . 
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& {3BA0UATE EDUCATION AS CAAeER PREPARATION 



Gmduate e<f(icatiori c^lfjmes scarce resources, r^uit^s heavy 
substdt63. and usually designed to impart the sktlls and knowledge 
required to perform satisfactorily in a defined fJeld (Graduate ^^uco^ 
tion rnay also, like education in general, helo prepare students to meet . 
IheK obligMtons as cttizens m society and to lead richer and more 
satisfying fives* but these are by-products, and not a primary jusMica- 
lion forpublto support of graduate education) ' ^ 

Accordingly* If It appears that a high proportion of tho^e^with 
PhcO In a given field will have careers that do nut draw Qn tneir full 
skills* the proper policy course is to publicize the prospect and to 
lesthct the categorical publtc subsidy in that field Tiiis has hap* 
pened. and property so* pamfut though tt has been for students and 
graduate departmer^ts. 

^ T^ere Is natatgenerat glut of Ph 0 'a The long-range career pros* 
pe<£G for chemfsis* geologists. £^d engineersJor example, are good 
On the other hand* the long-range prospects to the arts and 
humanities are relatively pooi The Situation m^st b^carcfully asses 
^sad field by field and not gljbl> or globally ^Ths poitdtbiiity of unfore- 
seen developments lhat will overturn the most carefuif and detailed 
projections must always be borne in mmd Tttis possibility is o<ie 
reason why highly qualified, highly motivated students should not be 
barred from the herd of graduate study that m&st appeals to them, $ 
nowavor dim the general career oultooK appears . 

0. SHIFTS tN GRADUATE ENROLLMENT ' 

From 1970 to 197^ me nuniber of graduate students^ enroiimg tor 
the first time increased on th© average by 4 5 percent pef year, de- 
spite the bleaK job outlook in academta and im uncertain prospects 
for suitable nona&aderhic jobs • There havo been some shifts m f<ef(fe 
of graduate study >n response to changes ^n perceived needs and 
opportunities Enroltment the health fields and th^ applied social 
scfcnces, lor exampiec^hdti mc'eased both lelativeiy and absolutely "* ^ 
At the dame time, enrb^tment m the hiSmanil^e^ has not fallen off 
jiespite poor career'pfo'apectsi to educ*jil(on, ctf^jdwate enrollm^nls 
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conhnue fo mcriiaso r^ipidty whi'i> Prospects fo^ teaching jobs at alt 
levois dectmo r^pidltr t^luc^of ttie mcrea^ enroHment appears to 
be the muM of ddfensive credent<a)ing— that i&> by taachers seeking 
to.stdvo olf dtsmtssal by socurtng a Master s or docTorate m educa^ 
l<on Some of the new graduate enrollment m^y attnbutabto to tho^ 
present htgh revets of unemployment, partiCulaDy among young 
people Wtion the necessary funds are available, advanced study 
seems prelerabre to enf0fc^ldlenes$ from both the^ student s and 
■society'bRomttofview. ^ ' ^ 

Total graduate enrollment and distrfbut^on by field wili continue to 
be^oWmed by a complex mix of motives, opportunities^ needs^ per- 
ceptions of the future/and l6v&i$ of unemployment. a$ well as by 
ctianges m the v^tu^r^and choices of coire^e ^raduaret, the capacity 
of colleges and univ^rsttie^ and federal and state policies with re* 
spect to financial r^upport higher education Our preference is to 
fet these forced operate fe^inng :hat ani^ elfort to control enifotlm^nt 
m accordaxico wiUi superfidmlty piaJ^bie criteria i& jitkeiy to have 
some disa&Wus consequences \ . 

HONAtADHMiC ?©SmOHS 

Ufiiver^^tes ha¥d toiig a:>Surned tM the fi^p^n^iblhly for defffiing 
car^/piaparation for gradudti> students was theirs alone ThiS pos^ 
tiof^ r>appropriate ^ long ttie career^ for which sWdentsare being 
trained^lea^hmg afi^dT&^arch in univer&iif&s^ara essentially #den> 
Y<cai to tho^e dl the tramers But wh'bn the potential lobslare of a very 
different character traditional preparation mii prove inade<iuat$> 
unive^5*ty teachers, no longer ufeslul even as role models for man 
^ii/denits. wit^ !iav@ to seek outside assistance redefmtng approp^ 
fate career preparation for tjixeir studeifits 

In U&itc* that have Vaditionatiy tr^amod sub^dniial numbers of F^h 0 
racipfant:^ lor nonacademic posHions^ ^g engineering, the need 
for SMCh ovii5(de hef^ha$ been widely recognized in the$e ltdds 
gr^du^l^ pfogram dfifectors may Simply pay Careful attention fo 
gi'itl^hn^ ct£4^ibu^hed b\ reg^o^al o^ profe$^^onal accrediting or^ 
^'Sn^z.^Sc^^., Q' by pfOfot;.tonal iOCrQtic:^ in c^om© instances theroar© 
, ^ar^ fotm.^ fn^h^t^f^m^^, suCh yi^itinq cprif^mtUm^ compos of 
ji^umrti 3nd other in!et*^::it6d P0?^*on^r%n mjJuiUy through wh'Ch e**- 
l*?rn^T .3idi.*ce on c^h:^'t U^tUinc^c^i^^ t^^ nought h'^ :;ome instcincs5^» *o 
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vtfhicft a universtty hto established a cooperaUve prtfgram m'en- 
gtnewinu of^one of the sciences with h jxBBxt^y lndudUiat,c<^ncem«^ 
indastfy repratentaUv^ have been dUectt^ involved in ptanriirig the 
graduate program. Therein an obvious need tor prudence ]p such 
arrangements; curricula must ^ot be so ctosety tailored tolitvt tB* 
qutrements of a particular 'industry i&at educ^tio;^ for the Ph.D. bft* 
comes a.inanpower-tratn)ng program rather than a fundamental 
feamtng experience^ ^ - . ^ * 

Might analogous arrangements be devised for the humantttee? A 
search .for analogues may prove largely futife. though it seems likely 
that the search itself might produceidee^' for modifying gnKluate 
programs (i) at least potentialtyJfUitful directions, Extefnat contacts 
. woufd alBQ Help departments m advising pot^ttal students at»ut the. 
spectrum of employment opportunities In a given field. A fe^ English 
departments t^ave benef^ed Jby fncreaeing Interactmn with depart- 
ment chairmen in nearby community cotieges and by instituting for* ' 
mat advisory councils on the model of their colleagues m engineering 
and the sciences. Each discipline, and uitim^tely each departments 
should Xvfsltx discover whelher there Is a nondcademfc maiKet for 
?h D. stutfents trained, in whatever novet '^m, in It? fiefd. for some 
nel6s. the answer rpsef welt be negative. In these cases* decreases in 
Ph.D. enroilmepts may be in order once due wetght h3$ imn given to 
mtom&t student decisions. ^ : 

ADVICE TO GRADUATE STUD£ftTS ' 

> What^e^the forecasts forJutyre empioynrent academic or other , 
wm, and wh^ta^^'er the range of error in these foncrc^sts^it is mcum- 
bent on graduate schoot&to g^are tNs mtormattoh as completely and 
franMy as pos^bfe^ with beth current dnd prospective g^duata stu- 
dents. Dtfferent departments', at different universities wilt have differ- 
ing recentexpenence m placmg tlmlr Pht). s The figures should also 
be provided with the best possible estimate of future job prospects 
for those who complete the Ph D. program of aspeciftc department If 
a department bettaves that recerv^t experience ts an jnappro^ate. 
trreleyant, or mie^eadmg gutde for ihfe Jatute rtsfiould make its reser* 
vations explscit«in the materials sent to prcspecbve students We be^ 
fievB that graduate faculrtes have'the ability, and the responsil^li^. to 
provide prospective students with the best ava^ia^e employment in- 
formation, mcfudiing appropriate cautionary notes and referertce^ to 
other sources of <nform£itton^ Stmiiariy. we believe that gradifafe stu* 
dents have the ability and the mterest tq evaluate such mformalion 
and to moVe an mteii<gent personal dec^fon wftti respect to their ^ 



plans (ordoctpral education. , - ^ 

tVe 0mphBUoal!y recommend that every department should include 
in ffia tnformation sent prospective graduate students a clear*s^jte- 
.nent of Its recent exf)erlence with job placement and it$ expectations 
tor the tulure* The appendix contains one sucti statement.^ 
' In %dditlon« every prof^idnal group, including ^ts academic mem- 
' bars, should review the prospective deqiand and supply in Its field 
and advtse the academic community accordingly. This has bcfen 
^ done.ior ex^ple, by the Committee on Jtetronomy Manpower of the 
^ Nattenai Academy of Sciences,^* Faced with the firm prospect of a 
. serious oversuppty of astrbnomers and astrophysicists, the Commit- 
' tee has formally recommended: ' 

# thitMChunfvtrtftydaparlmant producing Ph.D/n with aspeclallzft* 
tlon in aftronomy^and astrophysics "assist In achfeving a reduction In^ * 
thair output of Pfti)/sr' 

^ M that regular faculty m«mbtrs assum* 9oni« of th« teaching ratpon* 
« s]t)nil^s now handkd t»y graduatft^udants so as to lassen iha ne«d for 
such gr^uat«stud«nts.' ^ * 

m that uni^rsnUHf davato]^ proi^rat^s to maka th« Ph.O. astrwmer 
- * attracuva to small coltegas an.1 Industry^whar* managemanTortan 
consfdars aslronomers as llttia mom than usefass "starijazars;' , *^ 

' a tbat tha AmariCan Astronamtcil Sodaty launch a drlw to htcraasa ' 
^ Ihe numbar of undergraduat* astronomy progranis at lunloi; cplfegas, « 
collao*^ Brtd u^varsUlas, tHar«t)y providing mora faculty positions for 
astiononiafSj^ 

The precise recommendations are probably unique to astronomy^ 
but the principle of a careful assessment of the future and the formu- 
lation of appropriate recommendations i^ generally applicable. 



Afifonom/ ^npotm Comnruttaa of cSinmtttas on ScMnce a;>d Putltc pQUcy, Bmptoym§ni 
Pfc^rerfts ij4/5ffonom/ {Wastifngton. DC. Nstton«1 Acadamy of Sciary^, 19751. 
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Principles Uhderlyiyig Support 
' . of Graduate Students 

A. SUPPORT OF GRADUATE STUDENTS— WHY AND HOW? , 

/ ■ ' ^ ' 

Support for graduate students fall^ into four genera) categories: 
fellowships, which arp in ehect gifts; teaching and research assis- 
tantships, which provide support in part for selvices ren'dered; loans; 
and [Sdrsonal or farijily resources. The use of each of these sources of 
income rests upon a particular conception of the role performed by 
graduate education and the distribution of its benefits. 

^Foremost among the reasons for the financial support of graduate 
students is the q^iversi ties' and society's commitment to the creation 
and dissemination of knowledge.^s a faculty striveMo discover and 
transm^ knowledge, it must at the sdme time educate the scholars of 
the future. This implies the provi^on of financial support so Jhat 
some of the very brightest students can pursue the arduous course of 
graduate training in their chosen field. We support the recommenda- 
tion of^he National Board^on GMliitJuate Education that the federal 
government provide 2,000 merit-based fellowships to ba awarded' 
coFDpetitively &ach year.^^ A similar recommendation for 10,000 fel- 
lowships was recently presented by the Carnegie Council on Higher 
Education.^^ Such a program would encourage, identify and reward 
exceltence In scholarship and would, by supportfng a small number 
o1 the best students, ensure a continuing infusion of highly educate<l 
men and women i0o our civilization^ . ^ ^ 

A £>4^cond basis for student support is 'well known and widely 
^accepited-^the creation of highly trained manpower to meet specific 
nattor^ar needs. C^^t^gorical graduate support programs in arenas of 
national' concern. fshoMiti continue to be-used, primarily by federal 
agencies, to attract students to particular field! Together the first 
and second principles produce a system of graduate student support 
that combines free choice of field for the student and encouragement 
to enroll \a nationally designated fields. This mix of student choice 
and designated^ fields is^ound. 

^' NAtionvf Bom on £rtdtj«t« EduCAt^n^ FathrglPcttcyAtt^/tsHvos Tow§rti Graduate BducMtfo/t 
jW««hin9toni O.C.: N«tron«f Actdtmy of Sc1«nc«s. 1974} 

C«rn*gie Council on Higher EaucAtion, Tm F^dtttt Roh in Posts^condtry Bductlion (San 
Fnncr«0: Josuy^tss, 1975). 
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ilust as tt |s imporlent for society to train the very best young minds 
to the limits 0/ their ability, so Is it Important to the Individual Institu- * 
tlon to attract some of the finest students lo Us oWn programs. This 
third principle leads individual universities to devote a share of their 
resources to finandat aid designed lo^attract such students. 

Finally; botft individual institutions and society are commttted-tc 
the principle that every qualified student should be able to pursue 
advanced training as far as talent will allow him or her to- go. This 
pNncipIe Is in fact tenifwred by another: society lends to support only ^ 
as many student^ ^ be eblejo pursue careem relevant lo their 
advanced tralning^-T^elhleractton of these two principlffii. though ndl 
translalidble iHW'firrn numbers* produces generally rational levels and 
changes In jevels of enrollment. When II eppears that ttie number of 
PKO. holders in a field greatly exceeds the numt)er dj appropriate Job 
Openings* ibe level of support from sodeV tend^ to drbp^ and the 
level of ability required to receive support tends to rise. This Is what 
has happened in many fields over the past five years. 

The^ is one more impprlani component of the deslgfv-the princi- 
ple of selj-inlerest4 v/h>frh accounts for the substantial oomrlbullon 6y ^ 
graduate students and their families. Students %nd their spouses con* 
tribute the largest single share of the cost of their graduate educa* 
lion. Students earn less than they would Ifihey were not studying; 
and those who study full tirriie^forgo the entire amount th^ could 
otherwise earn. All in all, students themselves bear the major part of. 
the true economic cost of their graduate education* 
. Loans are a reasonable component of graduate student support 
Heavy reliance on loans is inappropriate, however* tn fields where ad« 
vanced training does not add much to lifetime earnings. Moreover, 
excessive reliance on loans tends to discourage students who are 
wary of borrowing or have already borrowed heavity as under- 
graduates* 

Universities have long recognized the importance of training their ^ 
graduate students to be teachers. Often such training lakes, the form 
of graduate student participation in undergraduate teaching. Ideally 
this arrangement allows for carefully supervised training in teaching 
tor the graduate student and moire personalized attention for th^ctn- 
dergraduate while* as d byproduct, providing an importantsource of 
financial support for graduate studies. In some places* however* the 
system has be^n abused. Where pay is substandard, graduate stu- 
dents are exploited; where their teaching is substandard*, under- 
jlraduales are short-changed. Every university that uses teaching a^* 
sislants should periodically review the system to ensure that it ap*^ 
proaches the ideal. On balance, the teaching assistantshtp, has l>een 
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helpfutio undergraduates, to graduate sludentSt end to universities. 
Graduate students are generfttty competent teachers. In general the 
choice has been not between graduate students and faculty as 
teachers, but betw^n graduate students and nobody, 

Reseacch assistantships^ too* promise a happy convergence of sev^ 
erat important goals. Sy assisting faculty members engaged In re- 
search, graduate students receive tt>e training in research techniques 
that is a necessary part of education for the Ph.D. At the semne lime, 
they me|te-re«f contributions ta't he research projects With which they 
are i^sociatecf and arer accordingly supposed in their graduate study 
' from funds for those projects, ^ * 

Cafe must be taken, that the important'contfdl^utton teaching arki 
research assistants make to the institutions not^obscum the funda*' 
mental reason for their presence. The size of graduate progrwfns must 
not be determined solely by needs for undergraduate teacfiers or 
assiiAance in large-scale r^»ar€h projects* The graduate dean is in a 
unique position to keep the overall end m.view, and it is important 
' ^ that he or sheJbe involved in decisions about funds for teaching and 

research assistants. 

J- ■ • 

& SHOUMLf^NANCIAL NEED AFF£CT THE lE^EL OF S7UDEKT 
SUPPORT? . . 

As we consider Jhow financial need should enter trito decisions on 
support for graduate students,' ^ salient points from the above^ 
analysis should be borne in mind. First, the answer will vary with the 
sourqe of funds Ynr accordance with the rationale. underlying that 
calegory of support. Second* no coherent policy on graduate student 
, support and the relevance of need can be Implemented wUhtn a unh 
. vetsity unless alt sources of funding are subject to central review and 
control In m'pst cases the dean of graduate studies is the natural 
personjo exercise subh authority^ 

{^Opstate and federaf fellowship progr^fms designed to attract the 
vet^! brightest studeots either ^o graduate study iti general or to par* 
tisuilar graduate programs, a student's financial standing is jiot re- 
. levant When distributing a limited number of fellowships t6 those . 
. who prove thems^e^the mostable ln national <;ompettlidn, the fed- 
..erat government propei^.ignores questions of financial need A par^ 
tf0t^lar institution may ^imiiaVly choose to atti^t outstanding stu* 
tiai^ts to its best programs, by concentrating its funds In areas of 
' strength and ignoring questions of ne^. 

On thfrt)ther hand^an Institution ^p^y legitimately take the view that 
It should distribute itd limited resourced in a manner that enables the 



largest number of quatiffedKmoUvatod itu(^0nte to pursue the ardu; 
ou$ course of gradui^te ediicatipn. in such cases flnancia) nntd is a 
' proper cHterion for aid/ : \ , ' . ^ 

Where a university or depariiitent awards fettowship aldjn the light 
Of financiattieedt the integration of these awards with a^lstantshlps 
in the'same department requires attention. It is uqwise to ^ward feh^ 
lowships to the more needy students and a(S^tanlshl|j8 to1he lessv 
needy*-or vice versa. One successful plan has been to rmulrp.ffoin* 
, a!l students In a graduate program a ftxed^ariUHint of teachln^^ with 
the amount Wng set tn terms of desirable career preparatioru^nd4id 
student l>eing permltt^ to teach any more or any less. The re^uIrM) 
teaching is compensaRMUt standard rates. Additional aid, when need 
1^ demonstrated, cdmes from felfowship ftjnds. 

Our general fudgment is that evefy university should keep a carefut 
eye on its studenf support poKcies, and that a strong case can 
qtade for exptoriog in detail the relevance of financial need to every 
form of aid. fie recommend that alt untverslttes put together a finan-: 
cial aid package tha* is consistent with the kinds of support avatiabie 
and with the students' financial need and personal circumstances as 
well as with their scholastic ability and career goals. Uhder such an 
* arrangement* the extent \6 which need affects the amount and kind of 
financial aid will continue to vary widely from field to field and univer^ 
sity to university. This is not objectionable. What matters li thai flnan* 
clal aid decisions be based on rea^onaUe criteria^ consistently 
applied within each institution. ^ ' , ^ 

& A QENEfMt ASSESSMENT OF THE SYSTEM 

Given that support for graduate students springs frmn so many 
diffeient rationales, serves sq many different functions, and is dtstri^ 
buted within university with so little coherent policy* it Is not surpris- 
ing that on occasion the fundamental purpose of it all get? lost. A 
particular research supervisor may come to regard students as a cap* 
ttve iat)Qr pool; sorK^ students maylbeinselves mistake their role and 
their mode of support as a kind of career or Job^ Some departments 
refuse to ac(»pt students jinless they come with full fellowship sup* 
port from outside sources^ a policy with tittle social Justification. Thet 
cumulative effect of these diverse jl^ractices is in many universities a 
, nonsystem of student support that can be justified only on the 
grounds that it exists, AH in all, graduate student support policies 
would be more logical* equitable, and economical if there weret a 
greater degree of Institutional awareness, and prompt action to cor^ 
reel anomalies. This requires a central mechanism with university- 
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wide authority \o review curVent practice, consider the undertyjng 
. tosues, and rriaka gdn«r;alty binding decisions. 

The pVesant exiraordtnarily co mplex sys tem of support for 
' graduate 4tudy Es a sound ohe lo the^tentmat H results jn diversity 
of s^port by (letd, trt diversUj^'ih th^ sourc^ of supportrand^in a 
rrasbnabltf degree of respbirit^iVeness to the neec^ of.socie^. The 
eystem Is deficient in that support for ^udents fluctuates violently, 
et^port for t|i<t Institutional baf^KwV'which grad^ate^ rests 
is n^eager avKl votattt|^, the^o>npb 
, free choice ol field^nadeqliate/ahd the capa^jtw&f sorne tns^jtitu- 
1- tions to define and admTnister student support pbtlcfes is weak. 
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VII Access to Graduate Education 

% ^ 

Students of^comparable academic al:ii)ity should have equal access 
to graduate study and equal opportunity to complete their degree* 
irrespective of sex, race, origin* or economic status. One major 
^ rea^^n Jor supporting graduate students is to make it possibjf for 
^uaJlKfed students, whatever their baokgrouncj, to undertake and 
cdmpt^ete a program of graduate study. Graduate study shoult^ be 
available to all highly qualified and motivated men and women* not 
just the financially and. socially favored. 

There are compelling moral, legal, and pedagogical reasons for 
positive action tp attain these goals. Efforts to recruit fiinority stu- 
dents for graduate work should be iptenslfied. Fellowship funds for 
minority students ar^ urgently needed, institutional resources for this 
purpose have been stretched to the limit. The current efforts to estate 
lish formal faculty exchanges between predominantly black Institu^ 
tlons and large universities should be extended as a means of enlarg- 
ing the pool of qualified and motivated black students. Additional 
state and federal funds are required. Particular attention must be 
given the counseling of minority students* on both academic and 
financial matters. A more heterogeneous population of graduate stu- 
dents will have important educational benefits for all students, for the 
faculty, and for the world of learning. 

After all reasonable steps have been taken* there will remain the 
reality that the pool of minority students qualified for graduate work is 
limited in size by the extremely difficult financial situation of most 
predominantly black institutions* anfi by widespread deficiencies m 
the elementary and secondary education of a substantial proportion 
of minority students. In the long run, minority students will complete 
advanced degrees in appropriate numbers only as they gam access to 
higher quality education from early childhood on. 

The situation of women is different. The problems lie not in the area 
of preparation 'or recruitment, but m the area of equal access to fi- 
nancial aid and jobs and equal treatment as indtvidual students^ 

An important short-range problem is the paucity of data. A number 

of organizations are analyzing and distributing more reliable data 

than has previously been available on the sex^ uce, $nd ethnic origin 

of graduate students and recipients of advanced degrees, drawing 

heavity on reports of the Commission on Human Resources of the 

National Research Council. This inforrriation is essential to asses- 
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s)ng the current situation, identifying problems, and defining the pool 
of advanctd degree holders available for faculty appointments.^^:*' 

The pipeline leading from elementary schools to Ph.D/s and bculty 
positions is a l ong o ne. The number of disadvantaged and miriority 
. persons on our faculties is limited by the number of gr^iduate degrees 
awarded these groups, v^ich in turn depends on the efforts both of 
graduate schools and of other levels of education. The most Impor- 
tant long-range problem In eradicating dlscripiinafion is to eliminate 
it simultaneously fh)m all levels of the educational system. 



Ktrmnoi 6o«JX} on Ofaduatn Educ^bOn, Minanfy Croup P^ttKtpsUon m GmtA^tro CdixCaUOrt 
(WMhington. D C, ffatiOMi Acftd4my of Scltnc«9L Xc b% Pubri3h«d> 

E> El>Kh«vras «nd J L Kiniar^ GnicitmBnt of himotity Cratf^f* StvdtNs af Ptt.O Qntttfng , 
tnsuiubm. (Waahfngton* a C A m» lean Council onEducaiLon, f$74), 

Commim)n pn Human RmOiifCd* ol t?*i Nationa* RastaFCh CovnciL tAtnouty Qtcups Amottg 

Acaddmy of ScrtncM, f974) 
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Vlil ' Concluding Remarks ^ 



Graduate schools occupy a unique educational role. They 
strengthen our colleges and universities, they enable talented men 
and women to pursue their interests and education to the Urxiits of 
human knowledge. Most important* they perform three functions vUaJ 
to a healthy society; through research^ they advance human know- 
ledge; by training scholars, thay preserve and transmit our cultural 
heritage; and by virtue of both 6t these, they contribute to the resolu- 
tion of ifatlQnalprobterjis and needs. - 

The past two decades have seen aJlourlshing of our graduate 
schools that leaves them strong and hoalthy today. But there are 
strong pressures tor change, many of th:^ in th^directior) of con\, 
traction The recent training of enqugh scholars to doubia the size of 
coUeg^e faculties in'the United Stated, tha intense financial pressures 
on.ouc universities, the prospect of diminishing numbers of 18*22 
year olds^all these are forces favoring contraction, At the same time, 
new constituencies and new fields of knov;ledgo will cause expan- 
sion in some areas. The prospect is for^n overall net reduction m the 
size of graduate schools, with some ^elective growth. These changes 
will occur within an extra ordinarijy diversified* decentralized enter- 
prise operating under severe economic constraints. 

The complex problems of adjustment wilF introduce great strains 
and require painstaking choices. Inherent in the adjustment process 
are the dangers of over-response^ of fa^sile a<^aptation< of ^ndererfi- 
phasizing the things universities do best* and of neglecting the long* 
range contributions of scholarship, £qu^ly inherent are the.dangers 
of sluggishness and tradition-bound rigidity. The task confronting 
graduate education is one of balancing< weighing, discriminating, 
and ch6ostng ^nder pressure. It would be simpler if onecoutd accept 
unreservedly the view often presented with great fervor and en* 
thusiasm. that the university's primary role is as vanguard for the 
immediate felt oeeds of society, or alter;iattvely, the view that as the 
home of the disinterested search for pure knowledge, the university 
should take no part Tn the effort to solve mundane problems. Both 
views reflect a singte aspect of Ihe truths the problem is balance. 
Given the predilections of our society, our pragmatism and. impa- 
tience fpr Immediate solutions* the factor m the balance that we must 
nurture most protectively is fundamental scholarship and basic rer 
search. 

Graduate education is too impo/tant to tha nation for any of those 
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involved to let the inevilabte chariges occur without their participa* 
tion. For the next decade the directions of change must be deter* 
mined jointly by state and federal governments* administrations and 
governing boards, faculties, students and alumni^ and donors, both ' 
institutional and Indi^^djual ' * . ^ 

Graduate education m the United States Is not a tnonotith Its 
strength re$ts on a diversity of reiponse^ to today s social and inteN 
tectual challenges. Even among the major research lnstitutio^lS con- 
stituting the Associalion^of American Universities, responses will 
vary. Some of our outstanding departments will best serve society by 
continuing to do what they have always done well^riinnlng fulMime 
doctoral programs oriented toward basil: research Other depart* 
. ments will change substantially t&accommodate new coustituencies 
Yet others will offer bolh traditional doctoral programs and other 
kinds of programs for students interested In graduate education We 
Will see the emergence of entirely new problem-based structures for 
graduate education a/fd research. 

Pluralism and reliance on individual decision making a^'e promt* 
nent features of the American scene, not Jeas{ in higher education 
Thctr efficacy is dependent upon the presence of reliable information 
We call for the development and dissemination of the following kinds 
of Information; 

^ 1, internal quality assessments of departmdrits and programs in 
systematic/ periodic reviews by visiting committees, ^or exam* 
pie- 

2. information about placement of recent graduates, compiled and 
published by individual graduate programs; I 

3. manpower forecasts as a guide to th& prospective student; 

4. external quality assessments of departments and programs by 
field, on a regular periodic basis, using methods, which remain 
to be devised, of greater validity than reputation surveys ^ 

Improved information should confirm the inexorable necessity of 
change, however parnfui it wilt In many instances be The guiding 
principle fOust be an overriding insistence on improved quality, an 
insistence that impties, inevitably, ths prompt termination of weak 
programs. In most, though not all fields, academic positions for 
Ph.D< recipients wil! be scarce, the nonacademic job picture varies 
markedly from field to fjetd. Prospective graduate students must bo 
given the most accurate available iMormation about job prospects ir< 
their intended field. Mthough the most able and motivated students 
should be free to matnculate rn doctoral programs irrespective of 
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employment forecasts, graduate enrollments should not be inflated m 
response either to the need of an mstit^tion for undergraduate 
teachers or to the avatlability of research funds 

Above all. successful and creative accommodation of inevitable 
change calls for cooperation, readiness to release our 9^ip on even 
the recent past, and, once again, an insistence on quality. Men and 
women On the campus must recogmze that governments and govern 
mg boards cannot and will not shirK their obligation of accountability. 
In return, members of boards and government agencies must recog^ 
ni20 that their decisions will be the wi^^er for incorporating the know^ 
ledge of faculty, deans, and carnpus administrators Graduate educa^ 
tion can only profit if everyone concerned recognizes that the hard V 
decisions ahead are shared burdens, and 'that cooperation brings the 
promise of a better. th(?ugh altered aWd probably smaller, graduate 
enterprise a decade from now. 
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Appendix 



The Job Market for KIstGnahs 

We vwdnl 1o add a cautionary vwocd about ihe pr^Fes^^tonal prospects 
ot young hi5lonan$ Anyonis beginning advanced study <n history 
today Should reahze that he or ^he faces not only importam intellec 
ttial chdl)e^.ge& but ai^o a severely restiicted job maiKet ar^d st'oo^ 
compQtiiion for the avaaable teachi^d po&itions NatfOnaily^ seems 
clear that teaching opPortunjhes jn higher education wJi quite^ 
timited for the next ftve to ten year^ The situation ^ay vary among the^ 
delds of hiSlory. but kt} no established field jS the outlook good A 
nationwide Survey ctrf^ducted by the Amencan Historical Association 
m the fall of |9?3 found that. «n departmenJs reporting to the survey- 
5S percent of the graduate 4»ludenls vvho acitvely sought employnienl 
for t973 W had. been Placed in history related (Obs This survey also 
Predicts that nationally the ratio of applicartts to lob^ for 1974'7&Wili 
be more than four tO'One To dale the Hi&tory Department at Stanford 
has a sttong record of h&lping ii^ dnt^htng ^ludents obtain teaching 
Positions Seventy ftve Percent of those seeking eniploymetit tor 
1973-74 were Placed i80 percent of those mlh Completed histop/ 
Ph D s. 72 percent ot those wfio had not yel completed all require- 
me^t& for the d^g^ee). and 25 pe^ent raJed lo fir^d Suitabre positions 
Howei^ef. this i^rong record ought not to Obscure ^he ract thiit ihe 
task of placing Students iS ItKe^y to beicome more diKiCuit for us <n the 
years ahead- -and we v^rant to bnfig iheee f^ct^ to your /attention 



, ^ A!^S£iC(aJ<(3ri of GTerduate School^ 
A^^ocution of American irn*ver.>»t*e^ 

jStfj^VUrt ^J!v^l1,^^^->^1,' pjii.'inri^a f?^^;d*^lUini(? 
CiH* WWO'rt *TCt:^jr.& Umvt^JV'V OL»*'.>Jl''tf 

Uii^VM>:,'Tt of Ch'Cn^ Cftiw^o. \'om^ > 
C3^iimtii.i lifJivGf^^V ^JwV0flt ^4wYor*e 

gnn£^^;l^^ "^-n^.r*. UrtJ^^ra, iMmo'^* 

Tra Je^tn^ * CJRi.of^:i^tv Bii-^T^mo^^ fMit^hnU 

V-'^^^vrpit/ MicTi^fpn, Ann A»i>o<, Mtcmga^ * 
Uni»t?niry^<al Ot*wjijfi^ 

Uft**t?»:^rv^! P*>pl^^:,^^vtilt^^Jl Pfuissf^jiphi^i' i^<^rtftiry[^^j^»'K 
Urt*-^iwiify 'p*nr^tj»iq?», i>iti:tHjf^^*. P*}rtfi^fV*t*ni ji 

StiJ^tiJiftK ynirf^rjit,' Sn^^f^M, C3^►^cr*^1^ t 
Un.vt»^TT¥ S,f^Ku:>j fJC'^ VitU^ 
Ornvcr-'F^ isT l^^M^ A^iVft Yfi^i.G 
Vn"t<r >Ty Tc^^JSMO Ora.jttiC C ^f*,* ?^ 

Vj?vtU*tli^T C»wt?fjt.t^ Tvwi^f/' ^J^.'f 
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